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OF AGE TO-DAY. 


. \V AY this auspicious day be ever sacred; no mourning, 
A no misfortunes happen on it!” exclaimed the lively 
Charlotte Wentworth, as she advanced to embrace Eudocia 
Herbert, who had that morning attained her twenty-first’ year. 
“ Heaven bless you, my be loved Eudocia!” said Sir Ge orge 
Wentworth, the father of Charlotie, “ and grant that every 
anniversary of your birth may find you as happy and e goed 
a you are at pres ent.” Eudocia thi — her uncle, t she 
sighed, and during breakfast her air was constrained te sad. 
Assoou as it was over, Sir G: orge nid “ | must now, my 
lve, surrender up my trust, and, in pecuniary matters at least, 
Iam certain that you will be satisfied with me.” 
“Oh, not in pecuniary matters alone, my dearest uncle !? 
cried Eudocia, with emotion, * your goodness, your kindness 
tome in every respect can never be forgotten, and if ag 
She paused and blushed deeply. ‘ Ah, Eadocia, that if—,” 
stid Sir George, “ it almost annihilates the little hope I had 
of inducing you to avoid certain misery. 
And here, instead of detailing the baronet’s speech, we 
shall present our readers with the circumstances which gave 
ris€ to it. 
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Miss Endocia Herbert was the only surviving child of om 
of the richest commoners in England; ber mo ther, the siste 
of dir George Wentworth, had, when almost a child, beey 
united by her parents to Mr. Herbert, who was at that perio 
nearly three times her age. Two children were the fruit¢ 
this disproportioned and ‘unhappy marriage, and Mr. Herber, 
who had never in the few years that he survived his union with 
Miss Wentworth done justice to her virtues, made why 
atonement he could for his ill conduct to bis wife, by leaving 
her at his death sole guardian to his children, and unc ontrouled 
mistress of his fortune. The boy, however, survived his fathe 
only a few months, and the little E udocia, now the sole hope 
and care of her mother, became one of the richest heiresses 
in England. 

A severe disappointment preyed upon the spirits and ult 
mately apon the life of Mrs. Herbert, who died before her 
daughter bad attained her tenth year, leaving her to the proe 
tection of her brother, Sir George, whose affection and solicie 
tude for her were really paternal. Though not regularly beau 
tilul, Eudocia had an elegance of form and manne r, @ pretty 
and expressive set of features, and when the charons of tey 
woessnd a year were added to these, it is not wonderful thit 
the fair heiress was adivinity,at whose shrine it was fashionable 
to worship. LEndocia’s education had been too good, and her 
mind was too well regulated, to be rendered vain or capricious 
by the homage she received, and Sir George often delighted 
himself with pe ree io that she was in no danger of making 
animpradent marriage. When she was a rbout ninete en, she 
becatne sequainted with Mr. Dorville, a gentleman of mode 
rate forcune, but o f uncommon pe rsonal and mental endow. 
ments. Mr. Dorville was not insensible to the charms of the 
fair Eudocia, but he had too much knowledge of the world to 
procecd in the beaten track ; instead of assailing her with 
fHattery and attention, he treaed her with reserved ‘politeness; 
aad if now and then an expression of admiration escaped 
him, he seemed to regret “ ‘aa instantly turned the conversa 
tion; he took care, however, that Eudocia should see he ade 

| his artifice completely succeeded. Miss Her 
bert,impressed with a belief that he was the mosi disinterested 
' 


of men, pi | him as the vietuum of an unfortunate pussion; 
by degrees her pity becatne more tender, aud she asked her 
self. why should his passion be unfortunate? he had birth, 
merit, every thing, in short, bot fortune, and that she did not 
wast. Dorville saw the workings of her mind, and he cise 
his time so artfully to declare his love, the hopelessness of 
v 2 vowed he wv couvineed of, thot the innocent Bue 
Gecia Sufiered the secret of ber partialiiy to escape her: an 
with 
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vith blushing delicacy gave her lover permission to apply to 
yer uncle. 

Nothing could be farther from Me. Dorville’s intentions 
than to do so; he was very well aware that his principles 
would be an objection which Sir George could not get over. 
Dorville, with a fine understanding, had neither religion nor 
morality, and Sir George would not have given his nicce toa 
prince who was not gifted with thein : this our politic philoso 
pher knew, and without betraying his real reason for evading 
the application to her uncle, he coutrived to entangle the ia- 
pocent Eudocia in a promise never to give her hand to ano- 
ther; andl when he had attained this point, he applied to Sir 
George Wentworth for his consent, in the hope that the re- 
sal which he expected from the baronet, would induce Eu- 
docia to elope with him. 

His scheme, however, completely failed. Sir George had, 
titha degree of warmth that was, perhaps imprudent, refused 
his proposals, and stated his opinion of him to Euducia, who 
heard him in silence and dismay; but when her lover ventured 
hint atan elopement, she received the proposal with a de- 
gree of indignation, which, from her gentleness, he had not 
pected, and it required all his art to obtain forgiveness. 

Had Sir George taken his measures more temperately, and 
instead of giviag Dorville a decided refusal, endeavoured to 
expose his real character and principles to his niece, Eudocia 
might have been saved ; but his warmth induced Miss Herbert 
to place all he said to the account of prejudice, and when hee 
eyes were afterwards in some degree opened to her lover's want 
religious principles, she endeavoured to persuade herself, 
that with a heart and understanding so good as she supposed 
histo be, time only was wanting to make him all she wished, 
Inthis manner time stole on ‘ull Eadocia had attained he: 
Wwenty-first year! and now let us return to Sir George Went- 
worth’s speech to his niece. 

lt was a reMpitulation of all he had ever said to her on the 
ubjeet of Dorville’s addresses, Eudocia heard him with 
respect and attention, but her determination of bestowing her 
hand on Dorville remained unalterable. “ Before the arrival 
of those friends who will celebrate this happy day with us, my 
Endocia,” said Sir George, “ Lhave a pacquet to give you 
which your dear departed mother desired might be presented 
loyou on this day, if you remained so long unmarried,” 

Miss Herbert trembled wih emotion as she opened the 
pacquet, which contained ‘a miuiature of her mother, drawn 
while Mrs. Herbert was yet very young, and a letter addressed 
to herself, 

Eudocia’s tears streamed as she contemplated her mother’s 
resemblance ; Sir George’s eyes filled, and he exclaimeg 

Gig “ Dear ” 
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Dear sainted Eudocia, heavy indeed were thy trials, but] 
trust thou art rewarded !” 

Miss Herhert now eagerly began the perusal of her letter, 
which wasas follows :— 

“ | feel, my beloved child, that my days are near thé 
close, and though for myself [ rejoice to quit an existeng 
which is now for ever embittered by the death of one whog| 
have loved even to the destruction of my own happiness ; yet, 
for et sake, my Eudocia, I could have wished to linger a te 
years; but it will not be, and L can only hope that throug gh the 
watchful tenderness and care of my brother, my child may & 

cape the pangs which have long tortured the heart of her un 
happy mother. I have solemnly charged my brother to ly 
neither wealth nor ambition weigh with him in his approbation 
of your future husband ; and 1 now as solemnly, my Eudocia 
give you the same charge.” ' 

Miss Herbert turned her eyes on Sir George with triumph, 
but it was only momentary, and her voice faltered as she pro- 
ceeded. 

“ Had my parents been actuated by these sentiments, bad 
they united me to one suitable to myself in years, to one whom 
{ could have loved, oh, how much misery had I been spared! 
Bat Jet not love alone guide the choice of my child. I hope 
and believe that you could not love one who would appear Une 
worthy, but be well assured that he is really what he seems, be 
fore you suffer your heart to be too far engaged. Oh, Eudocis, 
onthis point every thing depends! becertain of your husbands 
principles, as you hope to be a happy wife and mother! your 
parent, your dying parent, conjures, commands you, never to 
give your hand to one of whose moral and religious principles 
you are not well assured ! 

“ Eudocia, | have purchased, dearly purchased a right to 
your obedience on this point, nor will I suffer my last bours to 
be disturbed by the idea, that after hearing my ee my child 
will disobey my tujunctions. 

“ The willof my parents united me to your fathe r while! 
was yet a child; | ‘will not say that I was a happy wife, but! 
may, with trath aver, that | was a dutiful one, and wy bus 
band: s will proved that le was satisfied with my conduct. 

‘ Twas but nineteen when I became a widow, and a few 
eeu afterwards | lost my son, of whom I was doatingly 
fond : to dissipate my grief, [ took a tour into Wales, where | 
became acquainted with Mr. Mansel, and a short time only 
had elapsed before he professed a passion for me, which soou 
became mutual. Of this gentleman, my Eudocia, I shall only 
say to you, that if ever Heaven endowed a human being with 
every rare, every noble qual ty, without a particle of alloy, he 
was the man: but, alas! he was educated by an uncle, acon- 
firmed 
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frmeddeist. Ignorant of his principles, seeing only the phi- 
Janthrophy of his cis sposition, and the sweetness of his temper, 
] gave him my whole heart, when I was fearfu lly awaked from 
my dream of happiness by discovering bis lisbelief in revealed 
yligion. IL will not attempt to paint to you, wy child, what 
my feelings were, when | saw such a barvier pleced between 
me and happiness, jor I dared not give to my child an earihly 
father who would lead her from her heavenly one. My grief 
allected my health, and my brother, who h: idat first stre magn 
opposed my marriage, was so touched with my sufferings, that 
he besougiit me to site iny hand io Mansel, and io p ae ace ny 
child under his care, and that of bis e xcellent and amiable 
wile, But against this proposal! every teeling of the mother 
revolted, nor dired I trust to Mansell’s assurances that he 
yould caretully abstain from influencing the opinious of my 
daughter when she grew ol enoagh to form one ou religious 
subjects. IL knew he would keep his word with me, but if he 
did not converse on bis opivious, he always acted upon them ; 
and what inealculabie ahakiet might not his example do to 
you, Eudocia! he was no hy pociile, he confurmed not by any 
_ shealagaes act to a religion in which he did not believe: when 
you were old enough to think and to reflect, you would nas 
rally question bim and me on the apparent difference in ouc 
senlimenis: to what could such questions lead? You would 
see in him ap example of every virtue without religion, and 
could I, dare { hope, that you would remain uncontaminated 
by such au example? 

‘ These retlections determined me—I was steady in my re- 
fsa Mausel tried every means to iuduce me to change it, in 
vain: worn almost to a shadow by anxicty and unhappiness, [ 
begved that be would cease to visit me, and for some time he 
obeyed me. One evening, however, be called, as he said, to 
take his leave of me, for he meant to set out on a long journey 
the following dey. [could not then account for it, but a cold 
chill came over me, and [ bad some difficulty to appear com- 
posed. 

Will you hear me, Eudocia, for the last time,’ said he, 
nournfully, £ will you let me ouce more intreat you not to 
throw away vour own happiness, and that of a man who loves 
you m ore ; ok? Lleaven knows more than you can at this 
tioment conceive” [ | ced of him to mg me. * No 
Eudoeia,’ said he, vehemently, € Twill, for the last time, be 
heard.” Oh, iny child! what did I suffer during this try! og 
interview ! How often did my rebel heart incline me id ¥ yield 
tohis intreaties! but I resisted them. ‘ Then farewell for 
ever, my Eudocia! my first, my ouly love ? exclaimed he 's 
clas; di 1g me to his b Te * and oh, may you never re} pent of 
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Ife rushed out of the room. His words had raised, 

yague terror, which [ vainly tried to reason myself out of, | 

passed the night in agony ; in the morning word was brought 
to me Mansel was no more—he had shot himself. 

The mercy of Heaven preserved my senses, but my beart 
was broken. I did not, L could not repent of my conduct, 
but oh! unhappy Mansel, thy mangled form was for ever be. 
fore me. 

* Eudocia, need I say more? Oh, no; the mother’s heart 
relies with contidence on her child; may your aflections be 
placed as happily as mine were the reverse! Such will be the 
last prayer of your dying mother, 


« EUDOCIA HERBERT,’ 


Miss Herbert’s spirits supported her almost miraculously 
throngh the letter, but no sooner had she cofcluded it, thay 
she fainted, and during the whole of the day she continued 
extremely ill. Dorville bad looked forward to this day as one 
that would crown wis fortyne, and be was not a little surprised 
when it passed without his receiving any letter from Eudocia, 
whose agony of mind was extreme. She did not hesitate a 
moment in determining to reject him; but she dreaded, (and 
such of our fair readers as are in love, will pardon her for 
dreadivg,) a catastrophe like the unhappy Mansel’s. Her 
fears, however, were vain. Dorville tied every art he could 
think of to win her to a compliance, and when he found it im 
possible he meanly threatened to expose the whole affair, with- 
out hisclaims were properly considered. This threat restored 
Endocia to herself: she treated bim with the scoru he merited, 
and her uncle had the pleagure to see her completely disengaged 
from an attachment so unworthy of her. 

Her heart tad, however, been too deeply wounded to 
speedily make a second choice, and she had seen her twenty- 
fifth birth-day before she gave her hand at the altar to an 
amiable man, whose high character and principles were all 
that her wother, had she been living, could bave wished, and 
whose tenderness rendered her the bappiest of wives. 


Method of improving the Quantity and Qualities of Fruit. 


S by following is an account of the experiments of Mr. 
Lyon, of Comely Garden, near Edinburgh, to improve 
the quantity and quality of fruit, by peeling off the outer bark 
of the trees; 

“ [ris five years, in spiing, 1815, since Mr. Lyon began this 
practice, and this is the fifth crop he has had since the trees 
were first peeled. He was led to think of this practice in 
cole 
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consequence of his observing, that every tree, sooner or later, 
burst its bark, and exfoliated (however imperfectly) of its 
own accord. He thence conceived that this was an effort of 
nature to throw off an incumbrance, and that it required the 
assistance of man to complete it. The idea occurred to him- 
self without deriving any bint of it either from books or con- 
versation. By the experience he bas had, he is convinced 
that it will answer equally well with young and with old trees. 
Itrenovates the old, and evidently promotes the growth of 
ihe young. This he has ascertained by a very satisfactory ex- 
periment ; for having planted contiguously some young trees 
from the same nursery, and of the same age and size, and 
having peeied them alternately, those peeled are greatly su- 
perior to the others. By peeling the outer bark also, he in- 
creases the quantity, and improves the quality of the fruit: 
for, on those branches of the same tree that are peeled, the 
fruit is larger and finer than on the branches where the bark 
has been retained. He had no apricots or vines to practise 
upon in his garden, but he has every reason to believe that the 
plan would succced with them, as he has found it successful 
with cherries and plumbs. But, as the stracture of stove fruit 
trees depends almost entirely on the transverse bark, the re- 
moving of that will be sufficient, and it is attended with no 
danger. 

“The operation of peeling is most easily done in winter, 
when the inmost bark adheres firmly to the wood, and 1s not 
easily torn off; but it may be performed at any time with 
caution and dexterity. Young trees and small branches are 
done with the greatest sefety in March and April, when the 
say begins to be in motion. The season for removing the 
tranverse bark of cherry trees, Xc. is any time in summer, 
when that bark separates easily from the longitudinal. 

“ The instruments he uses are four in number. They are 
cheap and simple, but it is imposssible to give any adequate 
idea of them without engravings. It is easy to take off the 
outer, without injuring the inmost bark, provided proper in- 
stuments are made use of. In regard to the effects of this 
operation it is difficult to state ‘hem precisely ; bat making al- 
lowances for the difference of seasons, Mr. Lyon calculates 
tha: after fruit trees have undergone this operation, the pro- 
duce is more than doubled, and, in many cases, trees that 
yielued little or nothing have become highly productive. 

« Peeling prevents some diseases, and cures others, both in 
old and young trees. Ist. By removing the stricture of the 
t Xe. are prevented ; 2d, 
Mr. Lyon is of opinion that the cank«r may be cured in any 
tree by peeling 
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receiving too much nourishment from the ground ; and $4, i, 
reeard to vertnin, be has found thoasands of insects, and their 
eges, under the bark that has been pecled off. Indeed, oy 
trees in general have immense numbers of such vermin, He 
cannot say how far the praciice of peeling may prevent thy 
blight, but the blossom is certainly stronger and healthier, ang 
of course resists better every attack of the elements or of jp. 
sects. If the tree be properly peeled, it will send out fey 
wood in every part, and the more diseased the tree, it will far 
nish new wood in greater abundance. Mr. Lyon is also ae 
customed to cut rings in the bark, to the size of about on 
half or onethird of aninch, witha view of forcing new wood, 
and if the incision be covered with a rag, the hollow will b 
filled opin the space of four or five weeks with new bark. Op 
the whole, those who have old trees that !\ave given up beat 
ing may safely try the experiment ; and indeed they may not 
be in the least apprehensive of trying tie plan with one or two 
young trees, for the sake of ascertaining its practicability and 
advantages.” 





Of the first Invention of Cards. 


LAYING cards, or cartes a jouer, are a French contrivanee, 

they having been invented about the year 1390, to divert 
Charles VI. then king of France, who was turned melam 
cholic. 

They are shewn not to have been before in use; Ist. Be- 
cause, though they are represented in many pieces of imite 
tive work, as painting, sculpture, and tapesiry, since that tine 
they are not to be seen delinesied in any older than that pe 
riod. @dly. Asno prohibitions of cards, by that French king's 
edicts, are recorded, notwithstanding a few years b. fore, a se 
vere arret was published, forbidding by name all sports and ree 
Creations, that his subiects might exercise themselves, and 
Jearn to shoot dexterous \ with bows and arrows, so as to be in 
a better condition to oppose their English enemies, it can 
scarce be presumed that so enticing a game as cards would not 
have been enumerated, had it then been known. Sadly. Inall 
the church-canons, issued out before the said time, no mene 
tion is made of cards; yet, twenty years alter, card playing 
was forbid to the clergy by a French synod: about the same 
time too, is found, ia the account book of the king’s cofferer, 
the following charge: € paid fora pack of painted leaves, tor 


the king’s amusement, threclivres®.’ Painting and stamping 
6 having 
* Two and six-pence in value of Enelish money; 2 French livre 


being called twenty of their pence, or vin ‘t sous, equal to tem pence 
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yaving been then not discovered, the cards were painted, which 
wade them so dear: hence, in the above named synodic and 
ecclesiastical laws, they are called pagelle picita, painted little 
pages OF leaves. And, 4thly, about thirty years after their ine 
vation, a rigorous edict came out in France against cards; 
and, another from Emanuel, duke of Savoy ; only permitting 
this pastime to the ladies, pro spinalis, or for pins and needles}. 

A pack of cards, or un jeu des cartes, is divided into forty 
small cards or cartes lasses, and the twelve coat-cards, les 
figures, or les tetes. 

Their inventor proposed by the figures of the four suits or 
colours, or poiuts, as the French call them, to represent the 
four states or classes of men in the kingdom. 

By the hearts or coeurs, are meant the gens des cceurs, choir- 
men or ecclesiastics ; and therefore the Spaniards, who, as 
well as we, received the use of the cards from the French, 
have copas, or chalices, instead of hearts. 

The nobility, or the first military part of the kingdom, are 
signified by the ends or points of Jances or pikes; and our 
ignorance of the true designation or resemblance of the figure 
led us to call them spades. The Spaniards have espada’s or 
swords in the room of pikes, which is of like import, 

By diamonds is cyphered the order of citizens, merchants, 
and tradesmen, which by the french are styled carreaux or 
stones. ‘Phe Spaniards have a coin named discros, which an- 
swers to it; and the Dutch, from the form of its symbols call 
them stienen, or adamantine stones. 

The trefoil-leaf or clover-grass, in the French language 
trefle, corruptly called by us clubs, alludes to the husbandmen 
and peasants. This suit perhaps came to be denominated 
cabs by borrowing the name from the Spaniards, who have 
bistos or staves upon thirteen cards instead of the trefoil, 
whereby the Spanish figure is given to the different French 
Meaning. 

The history of the four kings, which the French in drollery 
sometimes call the cards, is David, Alexander, Ceesar, and 
Charles, whose names were at first, and are still put upon the 
French cards. Thosé respectable names represent the cele- 
brated monarchies of the Jews, Greeks, Romans, and the 
Franks under Charlemagne 

By the queens are intended Argine, Esther, Judith, and 
Pallas or Minerva, titles retained on the Freaeh cards, typical 
of birth, piety, fortiiude, and wisdom, the qualifications resi-+ 

‘ol. 55. 6K ding 


+ Those interdictions were of an opposite temper to that of our 
Archbishop Laud, who, in King Charles the First's time, published a 
book of sports te recreate his majesty’s subjects on Sundays and 
holidays, 
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ding in each person. Argine is an anagram for Argina of 
queen by descent. 

3y the knaves are denoted the servants to knights. For, 
the word knave originally meant a servant; whence in an olf 
English translation of the Bible, called sometimes Archbisho 
Cranmer’s edition of it, St. Paul is called the knave of Christ: 
but p.oges and valets were formerly allowed in France to be 
used by persons of quality and distinction only, when thos 
attendants were named esquires, or escuires, armigeri, or ar 
inour-bearers; and scutigeria, or shield-bearers. Others fancy 
that the knights themselves were designed by those cards, be. 
cause Hogier and Lahire, two names on the French cards, 
were famous kaights at the ime when cards were found out, 


For the Weekly Entertainer. 
FEMALE POET. 
[from the Female Biographer.] 


RS. Charlotte Smith, the celebrated female writer, was the 


| 
*" ‘ . : wT. 
AVS gauyhter ofa gentle man of the name of Turn r, Who pos 
sessed considerable estates in the counties of Surrey aad Sussex; 
she had the misfortune to lose her mother whea she was litle 
more than thice years of age. I shall pass over the early pait 
of this lady’s life, and come to that when her father presented 
ber with a mother-in law, a cireunstance (of course,) not very 


} | t , LV} } Went? | t ho 
picasing toaviriot tiflecn. yWohen luis event look piace, she 





is on a visit to her aunt, (who had endeavoured to console 
lice for the loss of her mother from the time she was sensible of 
that joss); and it was daring her visit to this relation she be 
came acquainted with a gentleman, the only son of Mr, Smith, 
a merchant of considerable wealth in the East Indies, to whom 
she sooa afterwards gave her hand. Iler extreme youth was 


> . ' aa t i 
uttirst an objection on the part OF ihe tather, out Uke natural 


seriousness of her character soon sect it aside: he was no les 
pleased with her person, than delichted with her aanners; aad 
when a mere cliid in years she eutered upon the duties of 4 
a wife. Mer. Sunith purchased an estate in lampshire, whither 
she retired wit h b er youu fam vy, and wi ! devote } her 
i ( to the cultivation of b recut lren's u j rstanding, and 
the management of her domestic afiairs. A tondness for ex- 
pense, unite d to an eatire ignurane { the farming business 
occasioned those ensbarrass ments which Mrs. Smith so aliect 
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old, and her husband was put in confinement. It was during 
this time, which she unrepiningly spent with him, that she first 
devored her thoughts to literature, and flattered herself to obs 
lain a temporary telief {at least,) for the support of ber family , 
through the medium of the press. The following sonnet to 
her children proves so plainly the sensibility of ber heart, and 
the refinement of her taste, that i cannot resist the desire of 
extracting it from her works: 


« Sighing, I see yon little groupe at play, 
By sorrow yet untouch’d, unhurt by care; 
While free and sportive they enjoy to-day, 
Content and careless of to-morrow’s fare! 
Oh happy age! when hope’s anclouded ray 
Lights their green path, and prompts their sunple mi:th, 
Ere yet they feel the thorns that lurking lay, 
To wound the wretched pilgrims of the earth. 


Making them rue the hour that gave them birth, 
And threw them on a world so fullof pain, 
Where prosperous folly treads on patient worth, 
And, deaf to pride, misfortune pleads in vain! 

Ah! for their future fate how many fears 
Oppress my heart, and fill my eyes with tears!” 


Ishall only add that after having endured for seven mot iths 
il the miserable scenes of a prison, the creditors of Mr. Smith 
consented to set him free. And after having been successively 
depressed by poverty and misfortunes, by the ill state of her 
father’s and busband’s affairs, she at last had the happiness to 
we herself surrounded by anumerous offspring in “ peace and 
penty,” diffusing blessings around her, and meriting, by uni- 
vetsal acts of beneficence, the adcration of every honest 
heart, 


The Case of John Jennings, who was evecut dat [Hull, 
jor a Highway Robbery, in 1742. 


HE following case is extracted from a recent publication, 
entitled “ The Theory of Presumptive Proof; Fe 
laquiry into the Nature of Circumstantial Evidence.” _ Lt is 
vorthy of perusal, as force ibly e xemplily ing the danger of con- 
wc sting upon circumst; intial evidence, however consistent and 


strong iC may appear. A 
6h 2 
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A gentleman travelling to Hull, was stopped late in the eve, 
ing, about seven miles short of it, by a single highwayman, 
with a mask on, who robbed him of a purse, containing twenty 
guineas. The highwayman rode off a different road at {aj 
speed, aud the gentleman pursued his journey. It howerg 
growing late, and he being already much affvighted and agi 
tated at what had passed, he rode only two miles farther, ang 
stopped at the Beil Inn, kept by Mr. James Brunell. He wen 
into the kitchen to give directions for his supper, where he te 
lated to scveral persons present his having been robbed, to 
which he added this peculiar circumstance, that when he tr 
velled he always gave his gold a particular mark; that even 
guinea in the purse he was robbed of was so particulasly 
marked; and that, most probably, the robber, by that means 
would be detected. Supper being ready, he retired. He-bad 
not long finished lis supper before Mr. Brunell came into th 
parlour. After the usual inquiries of landlords, of hoping the 
supper and every thing was to his liking, &e. &c. “ Sir,” says 
he, “ I understand that you have been robbed, not far from 
hence, this evening.” “ L have, Sir.” “ And that YOur Mo 
ney was all marked.’ “ It was.” “ A circumstance has arisen 
which leads me to think that [ can point out the robber.” 
** Indeed!” “ Pray, Sir, what time in the evening was it? 
“ It was just setting in to be dark.” The time confirms ay 
suspicions.” Mr. Brunell then informed the gentleman tha 
he had a waiter, one John Jennings, who had of late beens 
very full of money at times, and so very extravagant, that he 
had had many words with him about it, and had determined 
to part with him on account of his conduct being so very sux 
picious; that, long before dark, that day, he had sent him out 
to change a guinea for him, and that he had only come back 
since he (the gentleman,) was in the house, saying, he could 
not get change; and that Jennings being in liquor, he had sent 
him to bed, resolving to discharge bim in the morning: that 
at the time he returned him the guinea, he (Brunell) did not 
think it was the same which he had given him to get silver for, 
having perceived a mark upon this, which he was very cleat 
was not upon the other; but that, nevertheless, he should have 
thought no more of the matter, as Jenniugs had so frequently 
gold of bis own in his pocket, had he not afterwards heard (fot 
he was nat present when the gentleman was in his kitchente 
lating it) the particulars of the robbery, and that the guineas 
which the highwayman had taken were all marked: that, bow 
ever, a few migutes previously to his having heard this, he bad 
unluckily paid away the guinea which Jennings returned hia, 
to a man who lived at some distance off, and was gone; but 
the circumstance of it struck bim so very strongly, that be 
could not, as an honest man, refrain trom giving this informa- 
tion. 
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tion. Mr. Brunell was thanked for his attention, and public 
spirit. 

There was the strongest room for suspecting Jennings; and 
if, on searching bim, any of the .marked guineas should be 
found, as the gentieman could swear io them, there would. then 
remain no doubt. kt was now. agreed to go sofily up to his 
pom. Jennings was fast asleep; is pockets were searched, 
and from one of them was drawn forth a purse containing 
exactly nineteen guineas. Suspicion pow became demonstra- 
tiou, tor the gentleman declared them to be identically those 
of which he had been robbed! Assistance was called, Jen. 
sings was awahked, dragged out of bed, and charged with the 
tobbery. He denied it firmly, but circumstances were too 
sropy to gain hia belief. He was secured that night, and the 
next day carried before a neighbouring justice of the peace. 


The gentleman and Mr. Brunell deposed the facts on oath; 


aod Jennings having no proofs, nothing bat mere assertions of 
madcence 0 oppose them, which could not be credited, he was 
committed to take his trial at the next assizes. So strong were 
the circumstances known to be agaiust him, that sé veral of his 
fiends advised him. to plead guilty on his trial, and to throw 
himself on the mercy of the court. This advice he rejected, 
ad, when arraigued, pleaded not guilty. The prosecutor 
swore to the being robved; but that ut being dark, the highs 
waywan in a mask, and himsel! greatly terrified, he could pot 
swear to the prisuner’s person, though he thought him of much 
the sume stature as the man who robbed him. To the parse 
and guineas, which were produced in court, he swore,—as to 
the purse, positively,—and as to the masked guineas, to the 
best of his belief, and that they were found in the prisoner’s 
pocket. The prisoner’s master, Mi. Brunell, deposed to the 
fact, as to the sending of the prisoner to change a guines, and 
of his having brought him back a marked one in the room of 
the one he hud given him unmarked. He also gave evidence 
as to the finding of the purse, and the nineteen marked gui- 
neas, in the prisoner's pocket. And, what consummated the 
proof, the man to whom Mr. Brunell paid the guinea produced 
the same, and gave testimony to the having taken it that night, 
in payment, of the prisoner’s master. Mr. Brunell gave evi- 
dence of his having received of the prisoner that guinea, which 
he afterwards paid to the last witness; and the prosecutor, 
comparing it with the other nineteen found in the pocket of 
the prisoner, swore to its being, to the best of his elief, one of 
the twenty guineas of which he was robbed by the bighway- 
man. 

The jadge, on summing up the evidence, remarked to the 
jory on all the concurring circumstances against the prisoner ; 
and the jury, on this strong circumstantial evidence, without 
going 
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going out of court, brought in the prisoner guilty. Jenning 
was executed some little time after, at Hull, repeatedly declaring 
his innocence to the very moment he was turned off. 

Within a twelvemonth after, lo! Brunell, Jennings’s mastery, 
was himself taken up for a robbery done on a guest in his omy 
house, and the faci being proved on his trial, he was convicted, 
and ordered for execution, The approach of death brough 
ov repentance, and repentance contession. Brunell not only 
acknowledged the committing of many highway robberies, fo 
some years past, but the very one for which poor Jennings suf 
fered! ‘The account he gave was, that he arrived at home, by 
a nearer way and swifter riding, some time,before the gentle 
man got in who had been robbed: that he found a mana 
bome waiting, to whom he owed a little bill; and that, agg 
having quite enough loose money in his pocket, he took out of 
the purse one guimea, from the twenty he had just got posses 
sion of, to make up the sum, which he paid, and the man went 
his way. Presently came in the robbed gentleman, whilst 
Brunell was gone into the stables, and not knowing of his ar. 
rival, told bis tale, as before related, in the kitchen. The gen- 
tleman had scarcely left the kitchen, before Brunell entered 
it; and being there informed, amongst other circumstances, of 
the marked guiveas, he was thunderstruck! Having paid ove 
of them away, and not daring to apply for it again, as the af 
fair of the robbery and marked guineas would soon become 
publicly known, detection, disgrace, and ruin, appeared inevit- 
able. Turning in his mind every way to escape, the thought 


of accusing and sacrificing poor Jennings at last struck him, 





NEW MINISTRY OF FRANCE. 


HE duke de Richelieu, grandson of the celebrated mares- 

chal of that name, emigrated at the beginning of the 
revolution, und entered into the Russian service, in which he 
has acquired general esteem. For some years he has held the 
goveroment of Odessa, much to the satisfaction both of the 
sovereign and people. If he does not. bring with hima know- 
ledge of the men and things of his own country, he returns at 
least with a -potless reputation. 

Clarke, duke de Feltre, was an aid-de-camp of the late duke 
of Orleans at his entrance into public life: he served the repub- 
le most zeslously unde; Carnot, with whom he was intimately 
connected. He evinced equal devotion to the imperial govern- 
ment, and embarking in the royal cause after the landing of 
Buonaparte, be sustained it with that ardour which forms the 
leading 
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jading feature of his character. In all stages of his political 
@feer, he has approved himself both able and incorrupuble, 
M. de Vaublance was 4 distinguished member, and one of 
the Most CONSpicucus orators, oi the first legislative assembly. 
Among other speeches of his, there exists a very eloquent one 
jofavour of General La Fayette, who was accused by the Jico- 
bin party shortly before the catastrophe of the 10h of Aucust. 
M.de V. was violently persecuted during the reign of terror, 
and by flight he escaped the fate of his colleagues on the 18th 
Frectidor. Since that period, his opinions have become hig ily 
royalist. His probity has never been questioned by any p rty. 
He has been a member of the legislative body under Bu: nae 
parte, and also pre fect of Metz. ‘There are several speecines 
of his at that period, which attested his devotion to the imp: rial 
thtone. ‘ 
M. Barbe Marbois was secretary of legation, and after- 
wards charge d’affai's,to the United States. Soon after the 
treaty which France made with that republic, he was subses 
quently intendant of St. Domingo. On the 18th Fructidor 
he was bauished to Cayenne, from whence, in” consequence 
of that stoicisin which marks his character, he refused to ese 
cape with Barthelemi and Pichegru. .He was winister of 
france under Buonaparte, and also president of the chimber 
of accouats; but having made a speech very offensive to the 
latter during his residence at E!ba, Boonaparre dismissed him 
on his return from tha? island. M. Barbe Marbois is a man 
of talents, and of the most austere virtue. His opinions are 
highly favourable to the royal cause. 

M. de Cazes was attached to the family of Buonaparte, and 
counsellor of the imperial court, where he mested considera- 
tion. He strougly espoused the part of the king, and ws in 
consequeuce dismissed by Buonaparte on his revurn. He is 
such esteemed both for virtue and talent. 

M. Corvetto was counsellor of state under Buaonaparte, and 
was considered as oue of the most upnght and enlightened of 
that body. 

So much private worth and eeneral talent would form a most 
desirable ministry 19 ordinary umes. 








3RAVE NAVAL ACTION. 


[' we except the capiure of the French frigate Ternsichore 
ythe Rivoh, and the galant but unsuccessiul atremp ide 
to capiure another by the Pilot, of 18 guns, there was no rene 
contre betwee as ships of France and this countsy, during Me 
tecentiuterregaum inthe reign of Louis AVILL; aud these 
g seem 
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seem to have been casual events. There has been no auth. 
rised account published of either battle; we therefore hay 
some gratific ation in being enable to insert a copy of Captain 
Nicholson’s letter to Lord Exmouth; by which it will be 
that the war has been closed by him in a manner that rathe 
increases thau detracts any thing from the splendour of th 
nuinerous gallant and meritorious services which our naval he 
roes performed during the long eventfui contest. 


“ His Majesty's Sloop Pilot in Leghorn Roads, June 19, 1815, 


« My Lord,—I do myse!f the honour to report to your lord 
ship the circumstances s attending an action w hich took place 
on the 17th instant, about 50 miles west of Cape Corse, be 
tween this sloop and a French sloop of war, mounting 26 guns 
(20 twenty-six pounder carronades, and 2 long twelve pounder 
on the wain deck, and 4 long guns on the upper, besides smal} 
ones on her bulwark and in her tops); and the disinclinatiog 
of our opponent to renew the contest, alone, I am assured pre 
vented its termin. ting in his capture. Should | enter too much 
into detail in describing the event to your Lordship, | hope it 
will be attributed soiely to au earnest desire to do justice 
the merits of those whoo I had the honour to command o9 
the occasion. At day-light on the 17th, a sail was ob 
served in the E N. E. which from vot an.wering our 
signals, | concluded to be an enemy’s frigate. 1 continued to 
approach her uoul [ could see her water-l.ve from the deck, and 
then, having ascertained she bad ouly twelve ports on a side 
on the main deck, l thought she was not more than a match 
for the Pilot, consequently did my best to get alongside of 
her. Attwop. m. the stranger having taken in all bis small 
saiis, and appare.. tly prepared tor action, he hauled towards 
us, and fired a gun to windward, boisting a ui-coloured pen 
dant andensign. At half past two, alter some manceuviing 
on both sides, to endeavour to gain the weather-gage, I placed 
the Pilot cluse on his weather beam, and hoisted the colours. 

** Observing that Le was preparing to make sail to pass gs, 
and having bailed in a menacing tone, desiring us to keep fur 
ther from him, and his people continuing to train their guns 
at us, Lordered a shot to be fired through his foresail to stop 
his progress; the fashof our gua proved the signal for the 
general discharge of his broadside. The action then com 
meneed within pistol-range; our shot being from the lee guns, 
and directed low evidently striking his hull ix u quic k succession, 
and his disabling our rigging greatly. By four o’ciock the fire 
of our opponent had slackened considerabiv, and I anxiously 
looked and expecicu every instant to see the tri-coloured ew 
sign hauled down. 
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« At half-past four he hauled up his mainsail, and backed 

his mizen topsail, in order to drop astern; [| endeavoured to 
shorien sail also, to retain our position on his beam, but L 
found every biace, bowline, and cluegarnet cut away; we 
thus unavoidably run a-head of him, and as the only alterna- 
tive, Lthen put the helm up,to rake his bows, of which he 
took the iinmediate advantage by hauling close to the wind, 
and making off with all the sail he could carry; and it was 
with deep regret I saw that I had it not in my power to follow 
him immediately, in consequence of our disabled state aloft, 
the yards being wholly unmanageable, the main top-gallant 
mast over the side, the main topsail yaid shot away in the 
slings, and the stays, and the greater part of our standing, and 
all our running rigging gone. ‘Thus situated, it was some time 
before we could secure the masts and yards, so as to follow the ; 
French ship: however, in less than an hour, we had another 
main topsail yard across, and the sail set, and by seven o'clock 
were going nearly seven knots by the wind in chase of our op- 
ponent, with a hope of forcing bim to a renewal of the contest. 
He was then on our weather bow, distant from us about five or 
six miles. We continued in pursuit till the 18th at day-light, 
when it was with real sorrow [- discovered thatthe enemy bad 
daded us during the night; no vessel being in sight, and as we 
were near to Antibes, | concluded that she must have got into 
some port thereabouts. The wind being fresh from the W.S. W. 
ad not having any hopeof again meeting the object of our 
pursuit, [ reluctantly steered to resume my station. 

“ Had this action, my Lord, fortunately terminated in the 

capture of the French ship, I might with confidence have pre- 
sumed to have recommended to your lordship’s notice, and to 
your lordship’s protection, the first lieutenant of this sloop, 
Mr. Keigwin Nicholas, an officer of six years’ standing; but 
the circumstances of having closely engaged for nearly two 
hours, a ship, in my belief, precisely of the class of the Rain- 
bow, and having obliged her to seek safety in flight, will, I 
hope, be admitted as an excuse for mentioning the name of 
this officer, together with that of Lieutenant Dowden, and 
Mr. Weavers, acting master (who has passed bis examination 
fora lieutenant nearly four years, and has been severely woun- 
ded in action before) as also that of Mr. Rowe, the purser, 
who volunteered his serviceson deck, by all of whom, as indeed 
byevery individual on board, the greatest gallantry and exer- 
lion were shewn; they fully are entitled to the highest recom- 
mendation I can bestow on them, and I[ trust their conduct on 
this occasion will be honoured with your lordship’s approbas 
tion, 

“ After a contest of this sort, many might be supposed to 
have suffered; but it is with great happiness I bave to forward 
'o your lordship so small a report of killed and wouaded. 

Vol. 55, 6 L This 
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This added to our opponent’s firing bigh, is, I think, in a grea 
degree to be attributed to the precision with which our people 
directed their fire, as it repeatedly caused the silence of many 
of the enemy’s guns, and thereby as was observed from alofi, 
obliged the soldiers, who were-employed at musketry, to quit 
the upper deck to reman them. With great respect, T have 
the honour to be, my Lord, your lordship’s most obedient bum. 


ble servant, 
« J. T. NICHOLAS.” 

Kitiep.—Daniel Welch, seaman. 

Wounpep.—Lieut. K. Nicholls, slightly, in the head an/ 
Jeg; Mr. Rowe, purser, slightly, by a splinter; Jolin Freeman, 
Captain of main-top, dangerously in the head; John Powers, 
quarter master’s mate, leg amputated (since dead); John White, 
quarter gunner, severely ; Thowas Hector, captain of fore-top, 
badly by a wusket shot; Charles Brown and Daniel Donovan, 
seamen and Martin Wrea, marine, badly, by splinters; George 
Stroud, seaman, badly, by a musket shot in the shoulder; 
George Best, marine, slightly, by a musket in the thighs James 
Ward, sailemaker, and Thomas Ray and Jonn Newline, seaman, 
slightly, by splinters; Samuel Hornsey, seaman, arm amputated, 
since dead.—Total, 1 killed, 15 wounded. 








An English Coachman and a French Postilin. 


A® English coachman considers himself as a part of a re 
gular establishment, called upon to fill only his own place, 
and discharge his own daties. He accordingly conducts bim- 
self with appropriate precision and self-confidence ; he arranges 
his great coat, and handles his handsome whip, with the air of 
an official person who has certain ways of doing certain things, 
which he deems as important as the things themselves; and if 
any serions accident happens to his harness or horses, he curses 
those of his brother functionaries in whose department the 
neglect has been committed. A French postilion is niore uit 
versal in his capacities, in proportion as his administration is 
less defined, and his means less complete. He is off and o 
his horse’s back twenty times in the course of one stage, with 
outever stopping the vehicle, As ropes are likely to break, he 
is not surprised or dismayed, if called upon to mend those by 
which his horses are ticd rather than barnessed; and this he 
does with packibread, if he happened to have any in his pocseh 
and with his gertersif he have not. If a passenger call, be 
dismounts, and pops his bead into the window as he runs by a 
side, leaving the animals that draw the coach to their owt 
guidance; a freedom which they are accustomed to, and theres 


fore seldom abuse. ‘ POETRY. 
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P OE‘T R Y. 


a youthful lovers fondly greet, 
With song and dance, their natal day, 
Let them in jovial circles meet, 
An1 jau,h the li htsume hours away 3 
But mine, alas! 
Must sadly pass, 
With no kind gratulations blest ; 
Mine but excites the silent tear, 
That now ancther lonely year 
Hath folluw’d aii the rest. 


And whither, whither are they flown? 
What traces have they left behind? 
What transports can | call my own? 
What social b».om can I find? 
I view the past, 
And stand aghast; 
How much, alas! of life’s short span! 
And memory cries, as thus I gaze, 
** Where are the friends of former days, 
Thou solitary man!” 


Some blest of Heav’n, and timely wise, 
Are link’d in Hymen’s silken bands ; 
Have learnt Heav’n’s last, best gift to prize, 
And join’d with her’s their willing hands; 
With fond enbrace, 
Each grief they chase, 
Whatever ill their steps betide; 
And hand in haud they sweetly stray, 
Thr ° life’s perplex'i and thorny way, 
With truest love their guide. 


Some seek their country’s banner’d plaing 
And fearless dare the hostile fray; 
And some, the growing love of gain 
Hath lur’d (o foreign lands away : 
And some, indeed, 
W hose names | read 
Engr.v’d on aan, a mossy stone, 
Were caily number’d with the dead: 
Thus ail, their difPrent ways have sped, 
And left me here alone! 


They say, that my unfeeling breast 
Ne’er tele love’s pleasing, anxious smart 5 
Was ne er with donbts aud fears opprest, 
Nor sigh’d io win a woman’s heart: 
And let them sa) 
Whate’er they aay, ; 
I hee ner censure now, nGr praises 
T could not ask a siunple maid 
‘To seck with me the iowly shade; 
I hop’d fur brighter days. 



















Soliloquy of @ Bachelor, on the Anniversary of his Birth-Day. 
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Yes, I have felt that hallow’d flame 
Which burns with constant, chaste desire ; 
I too have cherish’d long a name 
That set my youthful breast on fire ; 
But hope’s sweet smiles, 
And witching wiles, 
Beguil’d my heart of every pain; 
And I have slept in her sott bowers, 
°Till now, of life’s last, lingering hours 
How tew, alas! remain! 


Ah! now her fairy reign is past, 
For youth’s warm raptures now are o’er$ 
Those visions all, too bright to last, 
Of love and joy, can charm no more! 
Some little toys, 
Some puny joys, 
To wear life’s listless calm away ; 
Then near some old, neglected stone, 
Unwept, unnotic’d, and unknown, 
T yield the worm its prey. 


Come then, whatever ills await, 
Tho’ age sits hoary on my brow, 
I care not tur the frowns of fate! 
And poverty! I scorn thee now: 
I shall not see, 
Obscur’d by thee, 
Fair, lovely woman’s charms decay! 
Have i no tie to kee}; me here? 
Not one. Why then, without a tear, 
I yield the worm its prey. 








S ON G. 
{From the Cossack, a Poem, just published. } 


URRAH to the battle! the Tartars are near; 
hey tempt, and they dare us to tight; 
We meet them, we charge them with sabre and spear; 
We conquer, we arive them to flight ; 
We tullow—they fly, 
We approach —and they die; 
The Cossacks are great in their might. 


Hark! now from the ambush see others advance; 
They charge. they are now in our rear: 
We rally—we turo—there’s bloud on each lance; 
They waver—they fly in despair; 
On, on sec they run} 
Now the blowd-work 3s done! 
Hurrah fur the conqueror’s fare. 


Away from the battle-field now to our home! 
See our littie ones smile at the scar: 
Our wives and our children rejoice as we come, 
So glerious returning from far. 
Tous life passes on 
With the sons of the Don: 
Hurrah tor the children of war! 
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